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times his opinions are quoted as being authoritative, he must not 
only have had an unusually large practice, but he must have 
been considered as Mr. Tyler puts it, "the leading counsel." 
Certainly at one time, as he would have himself acknowledged, he 
was the leading counsel, "one only excepted." (See page 6.) 

In the Richmond Inquirer of Tuesday, November 29, 1836, 
there was this notice of his death, "On Thursday evening, about 
half past 8 o'clock, Mr. Charles Copland, of this city. In the 
death of Mr. Copland, the city has lost one of its oldest members. 
He died at the age of about forescore years, and his life is not so 
remarkable for its length as for the exemplary discharge of all its 
duties. He was for many years a highly respected member of the 
Eichmond bar, and successfid in the practice. An intimate 
knowledge of his professional life woiild furnish a useful lesson 
of dilligence, exact method in business, punctuality and scrupu- 
lous integrity, while his private life is an exemplar of all the 
domestic and social virtues. The indigent, the orphan and the 
widow, the servant, the child and the wife will unite with nu- 
merous friends to bless his memory and to mourn his loss." 
(To be Continued./ 



LETTERS OF WILLIAM T. BABEY. 

(Continued from page 23). 

Washington, 2Uh May, 1831. 
My Dear Daughter : 

. . . I cannot say at this time when I shall visit Kentucky. 
The late changes in the Cabinet make it necessary for me to 
remain near the President until the new Secretaries arrive. 
Judge White, on account of domestic affliction, having recently 
lost his wife, and one of his only two remaining children being 
now in the last stages of consumption, declines accepting the 
War Department. It is not yet determined whom it will be 
offered to next. P. P. Barbour, of Va., and Col. Drayton, of 
So. Carolina, are talked of ; it will most probably be the latter. 
You will see from the papers that Mr. Branch has gone off in 
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a pet ; however, since be arrived in No. Carolina he has regained 
his senses, and says, in accepting an invitation to become a can- 
didate for Congress, that he will, if elected, support the 
measures of the present administration. Mr. Ingham, it is 
believed, will behave more prudently; he will probably remain 
in the Treasury Department until Mr. McLane returns from 
Europe, and then, if he desires it, go as Minister to Eussia in 
place of Mr. Eandolph, who is expected to return home this fall. 
Mr. Van Buren will, if he desires, go to England. Major 
Eaton returns to Tennessee for a season, not decided on his 
future course. I shall remain, not for the reason assigned, that 
the President would not accept my resignation until I clear up 
the charges against me; this story got afloat in consequence 
of a remark of the President to Mr. Branch, who very indeli- 
cately asked the President, when he was informed by the latter 
of the necessity of reorganizing his Cabinet, and shown the 
resignation, of Mr. Van Buren and Major Eaton, what I intended 
to do. The President replied that when apprised of the resigna- 
tions of Mr. Van Buren and Major Eaton, that I had promptly 
tendered mine, which he declined accepting, at which Mr. 
Branch expressed some surprise at the discrimination in my 
favor. The President, to save his feelings as much as possible, 
instead of stating the real cause, that I had done nothing to 
forfeit his confidence, remarked that I had been wantonly as- 
sailed, in a manner that no other member of the Cabinet had, 
and that if it were proper for me to retire he would not consent 
io it, as it might be cause of triumph to my unprincipled per- 
secutors. I was advised of Major Eaton's and Mr. Van Buren's 
intentions long before they were sent in, and was advised with 
as to the propriety of their course. It was not known whether 
the other members of the Cabinet would resign, or whether 
General Jackson would be compelled to remove them. To cut 
off all excuse, and open the way for freedom of action on the 
part of the President, I offered my resignation. When I did 
so he instantly said, "No, there is no cause for your retiring; 
I have reluctantly parted with my confidential friend, Major 
Eaton, and I want you to remain with me whilst I am in office." 
Mr. Berrien is yet absent; it is not known whether he will 
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resign or not; if he should, as is probable, in the event of 
Col. Drayton's appointment to the War Department, the Hon- 
orable Mr. Bell of Tennessee will be Attorney General. If 
P. P. Barbour of Va. should be made Secretary of War, the 
Honorable J. Buchanan of Penn. will be Attorney General. The 
President enjoys good health. Mr. Livingston and Mr. Wood- 
bury are here. In future we hope for harmony and united 
action. 

A great Jackson meeting was held in this city last evening. 
They adopted resolutions approving of General Jackson's admin- 
istration and recommending his re-election for another term. 
General Duff Green attended, affected to be friendly, but advo- 
cated resolution's that he procured to be offered, expressing con- 
fidence in J. C. Calhoun, and recommending him again as a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. His resolutions were re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. 

Washington, lQtli March, 1832. 
My Dear Daughter: 

. . . Your Mama is in bad spirits, but her health is pretty 
good. She was at the President's Levee last night; the house 
was crowded; it was the President's birthday, and completed 
his sixty-fifth year. I never saw him in better health or spirits. 

Washington, 10th April, 1832. 
My Dear Daughter : 

. . . The rumor of my going to England is wholly unau- 
thorized. At present I would not accept a mission abroad. It 
neither suits my circumstances in a pecuniary point of view, nor 
the condition of my family. Another motive would restrain me 
at present, I wish to remain in the Post Office Department ; at 
least during the term of General Jackson, to show that I can 
manage the Department, and to fulfill the wishes of the Presi- 
dent and the hopes and expectations of my friends. When I 
shall have done this, I shall be content to return to private life 
or to perform any service General Jackson may require of me. 
I shall never ask him for office, but leave it for him to say how 
and in what station I can best aid him and serve the country. 
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Washington, Uh July, 1832. 
My Deae Daughter : 

. . . The Bank Bill has passed, and was sent to the Presi- 
dent yesterday for his signature ; but he will veto it, not caring 
for consequences, believing, as he does, that it is a dangerous 
and corrupt institution; one that now controls the legislation 
of Congress, and which, if rechartered in the form it has passed, 
with unbounded powers, will destroy the liberties of the country. 
The President of the Bank is here openly canvassing, and it is 
said loans to a large amount have been made to members of 
Congress, some of whom have gone home, and others, once op- 
posed to the Bank, now voting for it. Of this I know nothing, 
and, of course, would have you regard what I say as confidential. 
General Jackson may lose ground in some of the States by his 
veto, but he will gain in others. It will make the entire South, 
Virginia, etc., firm in his cause. So it will New York, New 
Hampshire and Maine; nor will it lose him Pennsylvania; the 
Democracy of that State are against the Bank. In the city of 
Philadelphia he may lose, but he will most probably gain in 
the county. At any rate the consequences will be hazarded, 
and his Cabinet are unanimously in favour of the veto. Indeed, 
if General Jackson were not to veto the Bill, it would tarnish 
his fame. The measure is pressed on him thus prematurely from 
the mistaken calculation that he will, to save his election, sign 
the Bill. Little do they understand the man, although his 
character is known in the history of our country. Base and 
designing politicians judge General Jackson by themselves. 1 
cannot believe that any true friend of General Jackson's will 
oppose his re-election for an honest and fearless exercise of his 
constitutional powers. When a charter for a Bank of proper 
form is presented by the vote of a Congress elected under the 
new census by the people with a view to this question, General 
Jackson will either sign the Bill or retire from his station, if 
he thinks he cannot constitutionally do so, that the public will 
may take effect. 
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Washington, 17th July, 1832. 
I hope the President's veto of the Bank Bill will satisfy every- 
body that he is right, and if not, that he is patriotic and honest ; 
this no one will have the hardihood to deny. 

Staunton, Va., lQth August, 1832. 

My Dear Daughter: We are thus far on our way to the 
Sulphur Springs. . . . The day before we left home, which 
was on the 10th inst., our cook, Fanny, was attacked with symp- 
toms of cholera. Dr. Cousin attended her, and all was done 
that medical aid and good nursing could to save her, but in 
vain. . . . Isaac, her husband, was attacked on the 11th, 
and in a letter of the 13 th Dr. Lacy says there was no hope of 
his recovery. Betsy was attacked on the 12th (your Mama left 
her to wait on her Mother), but was better on the morning of 
the 13th, no symptoms of cholera appearing; her sickness, in 
all probability, resulting from great fatigue and loss of rest. I 
hope the children may be preserved, but all is uncertain in the 
neighborhood of this terrible disease. Your Mama and all of 
us are deeply distressed at the loss of these faithful and affec- 
tionate slaves. But we have known sorrow long enough to feel 
it our duty to be resigned to the will of an all wise and merciful 
God. . . . We set out for the White Sulphur Springs, but 
it is so crowded and the accommodations so bad that I have 
concluded to stay a few days at the Warm Springs, and then 
pass on to Salt, Sulplrur and Sweet Springs. They are all in 
the same region of country, and I can pass from one to the other 
as they may best suit our condition. 

As we passed Charlottesville we had the satisfaction of visiting 
the University of Virginia and Monticello. The buildings of 
the former are beautiful, but the late residence of Mr. Jefferson 
has lost all its interest, save what exists in memory, and that 
it is the sacred deposit of his remains. All is dilapidation and 
ruin, and I fear the present owner, Dr. Barclay, is not able, if 
he were inclined, to restore it to its former condition. 
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Washington, 19th November, 1832. 

My Dear Daughter: . . . Miss Mary Lewis is to be 
married in a few days to a Mr. Fageot, I believe this is his 
name, the brother of Madame Lournier, the lady of the French 
minister. He appears to be an amiable and accomplished gen- 
tleman, but he is a foreigner, and therefore the match appears 
strange to me. The President enjoys good health and is in 
excellent spirits. His re-election is now certain. 

He will get all the States except Vermont; she is anti- 
masonic, and, of course, for Mr. Wirt. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are for Clay ; little Delaware, Rhode Island doubtful, 
and Louisiana. S. Carolina goes anyway that Mr. Calhoun 
directs; his influence extends no further. Kentucky has no 
doubt gone for Clay and the Bank. The power of both are 
drawing to a close. Developments of the corrupting influence 
of the Bank will probably be made the approaching winter. I 
regret the course of Kentucky. She was the leading State in the 
West, but is no longer so; Ohio takes her place, and ranks the 
fourth Shite, and will soon be the third, if not the second. 
Her population, like that of Pennsylvania, is essentially Demo- 
cratic, free from Bank influence. 

Washington. 30th November, 1832. 
My Dear Daughter : 

. . . You will see that General Jackson is re-elected by a 
great majority. I feel deeply mortified at the vote of Ken- 
tucky; I did not expect to see that State separated from the 
family of Democratic States in the Union, and placed by the 
side of those of the Hartford Convention. But it is so. I hope 
that she will strive to regain her place amongst the States. 
She has certainly made sacrifices enough for Mr. Clay. Here- 
after Ohio will take the lead of all the Western States in the 
public councils; all that she wants is men of talents to lead 
and give direction to the Democratic party. Few York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Ohio are now the great States of the 
Confederacy, and are happily united in political sentiments. 
The President is much gratified at the decided support given 
to him by the people of the TJ. States in this late election. His 
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health is good and his mind composed and tranquil. Nothing 
now is calculated to give him or the country uneasiness but the 
unhappy state of things in South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun and 
his partisans are advancing boldly and recklessly to acts of 
treason. 

The overt act is all that is now wanting to consummate the 
crime. But we fondly cherish the hope that a kind Providence 
will still continue to watch over the destinies of this highly 
favored land, and aid us in preserving the inestimable boon 
of freedom and independence that our ancestors won for us at 
the sacrifice of much blood and treasure. The Executive Gov- 
ernment at Washington will be calm and prudent in all its 
acts, but will be found ready to act, and efficiently too, in sup- 
port of the laws and the Constitution. 

You will see in the papers many rumors about changes in 
the Cabinet. Do not credit them. It is possible (but I do not 
wish it spoken of) that Mr. Livingston will go to France as 
the successor of Mr. Rives, who had just arrived in our city. 
Mr. McLane, now Secretary of the Treasury, will be appointed 
Secretary of State. His successor will come from Pennsylvania, 
and will be taken from the ranks of the Democracy. The person 
selected will probably be Wm. I. Duane, son of Col. Duane, so 
distinguished as an Editor. His son is a man of pure and 
elevated character, of the finest order of talents, and always 
has been a sincere and devoted friend of the President's. 

Washington, IStli January, 1833. 

... I hear from your brother John very frequently. Mr. 
Clay, the Secretary of Legation, comes home with the assent 
of Mr. Buchanan, to settle his accounts with the Dept. of State ; 
whether he returns is uncertain. Mr. Livingston tells me that 
John, in the interim, will act as Secretary of Legation, with its 
rank and emoluments. This, in addition to his pay as an officer, 
will be handsome. So far, John is doing well, and I thank God 
is fulfilling all my expectations. 

The President enjoys unusual health, and is calm and collected 
in this moment of trial and national peril. The newspapers 
will afford you ample information as to public matters. You 
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will see much said about an express sent by the government to 
So. Carolina, its object, etc. It is true an express did go, its 
purposes entirely pacific. My agents went to Charleston, a dis- 
tance of 555 miles, and returned to Washington in five days, 
travelling in that time 1110 miles, and this without any par- 
ticular previous arrangement. Hereafter, if necessary, it will go 
and come in four days. 

Washington, 20th February, 1833. 
My Dear Daughter: 

I enclose you two letters from your brother John. 
They were handed me by Mr. Clay, the Secretary of Legation 
to the Russian Mission, who arrived at Washington yesterday. 
He says John looks remarkably well, and although not much 
pleased with his situation at St. Petersburgh, was in very good 
spirits. 

Washington, 14& February, 1832. 
My Dear Daughter : 

I now take exercise pretty regularly ; breakfast at 8 o'c., ride 
an hour in an open carriage before I go to iny office; and after 
dinner, at 5 o'c, ride again for an hour or two. I find this 
improves my appetite and causes me to sleep at night more 
soundly. 

Washington, 22nd February, 1834. 
My Dear Daughter: 

. . . I had previously considered the question of the vacant 
Judgeship. Many of my friends have advised me as you do. 
I could not think of leaving my present station at this time 
for any other office whatever, and therefore would not allow 
my name to be mentioned for the office. At the close of the 
session, had the office remained open, and been tendered to me, 
I do not know what I might have done. I desire so much to be 
with my family, to take care of them and to educate our chil- 
dren, that I would sacrifice a great deal of personal feeling and 
everything of official pride. But the applicants for the place 
were very numerous; they were all my personal and political 
friends. I was filling a high station; it did not seem to comport 
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with self-respect to descend to competition with little men for 
inferior station, and I declined it. Col. M. has been nominated 
for the office, and will probably be confirmed, but some doubts 
are entertained as to the vote of the Senate. I took no part 
in the contest between the applicants, and was indifferent who 
might be chosen. 

My situation is not a pleasant one. I must necessarily be 
absent from my family the greater part of the year. The office 
is an arduous one, full of responsibility, increasing in its per- 
plexities, on account of the political state of the country. I must 
necessarily meet the attacks of the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration; this I am prepared for, but I am also subjected to a 
danger that no human foresight can guard against, the instduous 
attacks of pretended friends. The different aspirants for the 
Presidency watch my course. Van Buren partisans think I am 
too friendly to Col. Johnson, etc.. etc. The President is kind 
to me, but he is growing old and is irritable, acting upon im- 
pulses; listening to the stories of creatures and conforming to 
the counsels of men wholly unworthy of his association. In- 
ferior men, too, by their forwardness and impudence, have his 
ear and confidence; such men as Major Lewis, Kendall, Blair, 
T. P. Moore, etc., etc. They are mercenary and selfish, and are 
careless of General Jackson's fame and honor. They look 
already to his successor, and supposing it will be Mr. Van 
Buren, arc catering to his ambition. These men do not want 
me to remain where I am, because of the honesty of my course 
and the independence of my character; that I will not carry out 
Mr. Van Buren's lists of proscription against the original and 
fast friends of General Jackson, because they happen to be 
opposed to Mr. Van Buren. I have much to encounter in this 
way; I shall act firmly whilst I remain, but the time may not 
be distant when I shall feel it my duty to retire. 

The President would probably give me a Foreign Mission, but 
I certainly shall never ask it of him, and if he should offer it, 
I doubt whether it would be my interest to take it. I prefer 
returning to my private business and to my profession. The 
only fear is my health. But it is always improved by an active 
life. ... A foreign mission would carry me abroad amongst 
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strangers that speak a language I do not understand. Besides, 
I am heartily tired of holding a place at the will and pleasure 
of another, even of General Jackson. He is an honest, true 
man and faithful to his friends, but he unfortunately listens 
to the counsels of bad men, who find out his hobbies, and con- 
tinually hang about and flatter him. But for this class of men, 
General Jackson's sun would have set peaceably and gloriously. 
Now all is uncertainty. 

The removal of the deposits; the manner of it; the agents 
employed in it; the foolish plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if plan he has any; the consequent derangement of 
the currency and suffering of the community, are making deep 
and lasting impressions on the public mind. Unless the evil 
is corrected (and I see but little hope of it now) General J. 
may retire to the Hermitage under a cloud. This I say to my 
family and in confidence. I support him, and will continue 
to do so whilst I am in his Cabinet. But as to the real author 
of all this, Mr. Van Buren, I owe him nothing, and care nothing 
for him. As much as I dislike Mr. Clay's public course, he has 
traits of character that Van Buren has not. He is an open, 
fearless and brave man, and were he in power, would not allow 
dirty reptiles to worm about him, and by their whispers and 
slanders tarnish the fame of honorable men. But I will not 
dwell on a subject unpleasant to me and to all honorable men 
to think of. 

Washington, 8th March, 1834. 

My Dear Daughter: ... I find my health improving 
as the weather grows milder, and I take more exercise than 
usual, determined to let business wait until I am ready for it. 
I cannot leave the Department; it is both my duty and my 
interest at present' to remain in it. I wish my friends to under- 
stand this. The idea that I intend leaving it impairs the power 
and influence of my station. 

Contractors, Post Masters, and other a.gents, cease to respect 
the man who is about to quit, and look to the one who probably 
will succeed him in office. Now, I want it understood by all 
my friends that I do not intend to quit my present station. 
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You know I can do so when I please, but that is a matter purely 
with myself. 

Washington, 15th May, 1834. 

. . . Armistead is now with me, and we are very comfortably 
lodged in a private boarding house in F Street, in a very healthy 
and pleasant part of the city. Do not be afraid that General 
Jackson will ever prove an enemy of those principles of free- 
dom for which he has suffered so much, in the war of the Revolu- 
tion and the late war. If there is an honest patriot living, 
General Jackson is one. He is now contending against the 
powers of a monied aristocracy, and a confederacy of able, am- 
bitious, disappointed men, who are now united to destroy Gen- 
•eral Jackson, and rather than fail in the effort, would be willing 
to see the country convulsed in all the horrors of Civil War. 

Washington, 28th August, 1834. 

My Dear Daughter: . . . See how I am situated; as- 
sailed in the most violent manner, both personally and politi- 
cally. Two special committees to meet, the middle of next 
month, to examine into the concerns of the Department, how 
can I, under such circumstances, leave my station until the 
progress of those committees in their business shall warrant it? 
This, I hope, will be in the month of October or November. 

Washington, A$h January, 1835. 
My Dear Daughter : 

I have been too much engaged to write to you for some time 
past. Rumour, with her thousand tongues, will no doubt mag- 
nify things. I will state facts as they occurred. 

A Mr. Wm. Cost Johnson of Maryland, a member of Con- 
gress, assailed the P. 0. Department as corrupt from head to 
foot. I addressed to him a note next morning to know if he 
intended to impute corruption to me as a public officer or a man. 
He sent me an equivocating and rather insulting answer. I 
did not hesitate a moment to send him a challenge. My friend 
declined delivering it until I had finished my address to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, that you will soon 
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see in the public prints. In the meantime, your brother John, 
hearing of the attack upon my reputation, left Fort Washington, 
and without naming it to me, challenged Johnson (who is a 
young man), and they were to have fought to-day, between 
twelve and one o'clock. But last evening the friend of Mr. 
Johnson, Major Heath of Maryland, suggested to the friend 
of your brother John, Col. Peyton of Tennessee, the propriety, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, of submitting the 
matter to a board of honour. It was agreed to. John selected 
Col. B. M. Johnson, the other party selected Mr. Wise of Vir- 
ginia. They met and agreed at once that Mr. Johnson of Mary- 
land ought to acknowledge that he did not mean to impute to 
me corruption either as a public officer or as a man. This was 
all I wanted, and so the matter has ended. 

[On the 22nd of April, 1835, Major Barry wrote to his daugh- 
ter his last letter from Washington, enclosing a letter from 
General Jackson, relative to the Mission to Spain, in which the 
President thanks his late Postmaster-General "for the aid and 
support j'ou have given me, on various important occasions, in 
performing the arduous duties of my office.'" Eesolutions were 
passed by the officers and clerks of the Post-Offiee Department, 
on the 21st of April, 1835, complimentary to the Postmaster- 
General, one of which is as follows: 

"Resolved, That the great and unexampled extension of the 
Mail establishment under Major Barry is proof of his zeal in the 
public service and his devotion to the wishes of the people. To 
multiply and quicken the streams of intelligence, until they 
should bear its blessings to all; to our embryo settlements and 
frontier population, as well as to the older communities of the 
Bepublic, has been the ambition of the Postmaster-General." 

In his letter of reply, Major Barry says: "I have witnessed 
your labours and attention to duty, and fondly hope that the 
Government will duly appreciate them, and provide for you a 
more just and adequate compensation, placing the General Post 
Office upon the footing of other Executive Departments."] 



